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EDITOR’S NOTE 



I Icrc it is—at last. VC’hilc it has taken longer to 
jiroclijce this issue of you are here than we would 
have liked, we hope yr)u will agree that it was worth 
the wait. 

A year and a half agf), the challenge we posetl was 
t his: tell us about urlmnism - tell us u-bat it means to be a 
dty, and to be in a city. This is the reply w'c received. 
While not all of the pieces enclosed adhere strictly to 
this urban theme, collectively they present insightful 
impressions of the urban landscape, and explorations 
into the relationship between people and the spaces 
they inhabit and travel through. 

Our contributors employ tactics as varied as their 
own stories and backgrounds in accomplishing this 
task - essay, painting, photography, and poetry. F.ach 
individual piece was strf)ng enough to speak out to us 
from among the many we considered, but together 
they spin a vivid an<l cr)mpelling tale of the ways in 
which we, as humans, relate to our increasingly 
urbanized surrounilings. Josh Stephens and Farhang 
Rouhani explore the built environment, and how its 
various permutations set the stage upon which our 
lives are played out. Michal Kohout goes 
undergrouml in Mexico City anil discovers a world 
with a geography all its own—one that is constantly 
on the move. Suspenileil over water and air, Jennifer 
Sahn takes in the view’ of New’ York City ami finds 
inspiration. And like Sahn, Robin Doughty brings us 
to an unlikely source of natural contemplation—a 
w’astew'ater treatment plant. Fric Magrane and Stuart 


Allen explore the themes of movement and space 
through their abstract worils and images, w’hile Lucy 
Raven and Carol Stetser interpret the transition from 
three dimensions to two, and the changes that occur 
in-between. Finally, w’e include a brief testimonial 
from renow’ned environmentalist Donella Meadows, 
submitted prior to her untimely death this past 
February. While perhaps Meadow’s’ piece is the least 
‘urban’ of the collection, w ho better to speak to 
many of our fears regarding the impact our 
burgeoning population is inflicting at a global scale. 

So as you can see, w hat you have in your hands is a 
little gem—a bit of sparkle in the relatively lackluster 
(though acailemically rigorous, of course) 
constellation of geographic literature. But while pan 
of the beauty of a small, independent publication 
such as this is its organic, grassroots nature, and the 
freedom of expression this allows, this is also w’hat 
makes its life and future somew’hat precarious. We 
greatly appreciate the positive response W’c have 
received from so many of you over the past few’ years, 
and encourage you to continue to send your support, 
praise, and inspiration. As current editor, 1 can only 
give you my promise that as energy and resources 
allow, w'e w ill continue to provide an outlet for the 
many manifestations of creative geography. 

Jennifer Shepherd 
Tucson, Arizona 
April, 2001 
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Free Rides 

Geographies of the Mexico City Metro 

Michal Kohout 


BENEATH 



s 

ince I ve chosen the above title 1 have to go against 
the grain of every’ single geography textbook w’ritten 
and start my account with economic geography. Why 
keep )ou in suspense? There are no free riiles on this Mctrtx 

Economic Geostraphy 

The Metro w’as built to move labor around the big¬ 
gest city’ in the world. Rationale. How can Mexico begin 
to develop if its workers spend between three to four 
hours getting to and from w'ork? The Metro w’as to 
find the lost cities where millions of w’orkers lived. 

So the Metro does cost something, but according to 
the folks that run it that something is really nothing. 
One and a half pesos, or fifteen cents, is a nominal cost 
like the three cents it costs to register at the public uni¬ 
versities. So ever}’ day I pay nothing to fight my way 
aboard a car to move me to and from my labors at the 
free university. 

Some people don’t use the Metro to get to work, 
they work on the Metro. I don’t mean the usual ticket 
sellers, cleaners, and conductors. I’m talking about “the 
movers.’’ Whatever you nccil or don’t they w’ill sell you. 
The best part is that you don’t have to move, they float 
through the parting crowd tow'ard you offering books, 
toiletries, candy or a song to cheer you up. Most artists 
in the Metro are blind. I figure that’s because if they 


w'ere selling something they wouldn’t be able to give 
you proper change. 

1 found out that all the min'ers in the Metro are 
ruled by ruthless mafia bosses that control individual 
stations. “The Bear,” “the Cheapskate,” “the Wizzard,” 
and “the Big Ass” are among the ten leaders w’ho have 
staked out their territories and W’ho make sure that I get 
W'hat I need, even if it’s prohibited by law’ to sell any¬ 
thing in die Metro. These entrepreneurs jump that hurdle 
by affilitating their organizadons w'ith polidcal parties 
that rule the city. 

Cultural Geopraplpt 

Six years ago I spent the summer in Mexico and 
visited Nlcxico City infrequendy— mostly out of a mas- 
ochisdc desire to survive the biggest city in the world. 
To survive the Metro is the epitome of surviving Mexico 
City. Accompanieil by two friends, one of whom was a 
striking blonde, I pushed into a bright orange car and 
off we went. As the train lurched forw’ard my friend 
looked at me and said, “Mike, .some guy has his hands 
on my ass. Do something!” Imprisoned by the labor¬ 
ing masses I could only scowl in his direcdon. “Hands 
on my ass,” I have concluded, is the most frequent (and 
least offensive) reacdon to the Metro from foreign 
w’omen. I believe this reaction is a direct result of the x- 
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Elizabeth Salper ~ Subway Sleep 



rated comics most men like to reatl while filling, in prepa¬ 
ration for their unilcrground cross-cultural encounters. 

Writers asked to descrilic the Metro called it a blender 
for the races, a subterranean carnival, an organism, and 
most famously, one of the many rituals of chaos one 
finds in Mexico. That last observation belongs to (Carlos 
Monsivais, that most revered of Mexican social critics. 
I'or him the most flexible thing in the universe is space, 
and in the Metro there is always room for one more 
because boundaries between bodies dissolve. It didn’t 
sound that poetic coming from my Italian girlfrieml, 
whose tiraile against the Mexican male species came pre¬ 
cisely because «)nc of them dissolved a boundar)' be¬ 
tween his hand and her crotch. 


Soaa/ GtOffraphy 

Just today when 1 deciileil to write this essay I took 
the Metro and became one-third of an elevator for a 
handicapped woman who needed three strangers to 
transport herself underground to take a ride on “Poetry 
in Motion.” As I entered a bright orange car I came face 
to face w'ith a sign above a seat showing a person in a 
wheelchair and wondered how the person 1 just helped 
would enjoy this cf)urtesy. Would she have to lunge 
from her wheelchair to claim her seat? 

There are escalators in the Metro, but they never rcxich 
street level. So you have to climb steps. This eliminates 
the handicapped and the old, so when you do get un- 
ilerground the weak have been selected out. 
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One time riding I watched as a teenager tried his 
utmost to avoid the pleading stare of an older woman 
clinging to a rail above his seat. I couldn’t bear it any 
longer so first I stared and after catching his eye I mo¬ 
tioned for him to give up his perch. He bmshed me off, 
and as I began to look around the car for moral support 
I realized that down here Darwin rules, and the old lady 
would just have to keep holding on or sit on the ground. 
Needless to say, I too have mastered that faraw'ay look 
needed to keep a seat facing a barrage of pitiful stares of 
the old or the bloated bellies of the pregnant. 

Political Geography 

The stor)’ goes that underground the Metro is in the 
hands of one political party and above ground another. 
Of course they ilon’t agree on anything because one 
accuses the other of running the Metro like a private 
fiefdom. Those above accuse those bekw of dirty poli¬ 
tics and nepotism. Tliose below counter with conspiracy 
theories about how the government doesn’t want pub¬ 
lic transport to w'ork. The Metro used to be an apolitical 
utopia because those above and below’ used to be in the 
same party. 

A few’ months ago, in the heat of electoral campaign¬ 
ing, there w’as not a portait of a political leader that was 
not adorned with blackened teeth or devils’ horns. Now 
that the elections are over, politics reverts to the more 
profane daily interactions. 

One must alw’ays be diplomatic in the Metro if not 
for any other rea.son than that it helps one to get through 
the impossible tangle of bodies at the right station. 
Many times have I been set upon by an inquisitive local 
forced by decades of nationalistic indoctrination to ask 
me how I liked Mexico. Setting him (it’s always a him) 
up 1 answ’cr, “Sometimes 1 do and other times I don’t.” 
Puzzled, my four-station companion asks me to clarify. 
“During rush-hour I don’t and off-peak I do,” I oblige, 
eliciting a smirk of empathy and solidarity not only 


from my companion, but from the surrounding 
eavesdroppers. 

Physical Geography 

For me this was always the most boring and techni¬ 
cal part of a geography textbook, so w’hy break that 
trend? 

Stats: 

• 'Fhe Metro moves 5 million people per day ranking 
it third after Tokyo and Moscow. 

• It’s the fifth longest after London, New York, 
Moscow; and Paris. 

• Low'est priced, follow^ed by Seoul, Berlin, 
Stockholm, Tokyo. 

• In 20 years the Metro w^ent from 3 lines, 47 kilo¬ 
meters (do your own conv’ersions), 45 stations, 98 
trains, and 882 cars in operation to 10 lines, 178 
kilometers, 166 stations, 284 trains, and 2559 cars. 

• At the same time Mexico City grew from 10 to 25 
million. 

• The most used lines are 2, 1, and 3 (This stat is a 
cruel joke since I didn’t give you a map to follow so 
only a seasoned Metro veteran or a well prepared 
traveller, like a Japanese friend of mine who memo¬ 
rized all the stations in their correct order, w’ill make 
sense of the numbers.) 

I have lived in Mexico City for a year now, and I 
confess that the Metro is one of my favorite hangouts. 
I can’t w’ait for friends to visit me so I can drag them 
underground at eight in the morning and push them 
into a subw'ay car teeming with workers making their 
way across town. 1 laugh at their discomfort, but upon 
emerging from the underground w’orld populated by 
Big Ass’s army of movers and ass grabbers, they all 
sw'ear that this free ride is a geography lesson money 
can’t buy. ♦ 
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BLUEPRINTS 




City Lines 

These paintings derive from a series of drawings done in 1999 in the city of Berlin. As the German 
parliament moves from Bonn back to Berlin and an international pavilion is built, along with continual 
post-war reconstruction, the horizon of the city is adjusted and reconfigured with building cranes every 
day. This work is about how lines and shapes are arranged and assembled in three dimensions to 
construct a city and its infrastructure, and are then flattened out and simplified to create its map. 
These pieces attempt to construct a geography that can be read and navigated by using those same 
basic components of line and shape. 


-Lucy Raven 
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BETWIXT 



Suspension 

Jennifer Sahn 


I can’t say 1 expected it when I awoke that morning. 
l)ut then again, it’s just not something you plan or 
predict. There’s no warning sign—nothing about the 
way the Corn Flakes fall in the bowl, no dreamtime 
premonitions recollected over coffee. There s just you 
and the world, senses and sensed. Then, without 
warning, the power f)f the space where the two become 
one takes over. 

F'or lack of better words, 1 call it “the feeling.” 
Perhaps you’ve felt it too—when the present impkxles, 
when the path you thought you were traveling vanishes 
from the hori/on, vanishes beneath your feet. You’re 
left dangling momentarily in the resonating silence. 
Plucked from a preilictable point of reference, you leave 
the five-senses realm to drift in a kind of mental 
purgatory, a hyper-landscape, where physicality is but a 
memory. Sometimes it passes instantly; but other times 
it lingers, holding you in awe. 

I’ve known the feeling most commonly on the tops of 
mountains, where the sense of topography is so 
<iverwhelmingly vast, the elevatit)ns so insurmountably 
high, that one virtually gets lost in the vista. I’ve known 
it too while standing awestruck in an open fiekl watching 
the frosty colored beams of aurora borealis shimmer 
and slide across the dark night sky. And once by the 


edge of a river, where four stripes of black granite ran 
through a gray granite rock face, which plunged under 
the flowing water only to rise back up on the opposite 
bank. I imagined it was only accessible in greener, quieter, 
wwrplaces; the feeling that comes when the empirical 
beauty of the natural world humbles us to the full extent 
of our human capacity. 

But today it struck during the first phase of my 
morning commute, the part where I walk, suspended 
over the East River, with taxis and deliver^' trucks 
streaming underfoot, sublime stone archways overhead, 
and the sunlit city in the distance. The buildings reflected 
on the rippling surface of the East River, the piers along 
the river’s concrete banks, the skyscrapers jutting up into 
the tall blue sky all hung like a backdrop. I was plodding 
my way through the foreground, suspended over the 
tidal ebb and flow of the waters below, when the feeling 
struck like a bolt of lightening. It was as if I had never 
actually seen that place. The cityscape grew ultra-vivid, 
and penetrated to the verj’ heart of my existence. The 
presence of topography—of actual land forms surprised 
me. 

1 have tried in earnest to appreciate the amazing 
levels of biodiversity’ in an abandoned city lot and the 
numerous bird species that touch down in Central Park 
during spring and fall migration, but I’ve never been 
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able to connect to this supra- 
urban place in quite the same way 
as with its wilder counterplaces. 
There are days here in New York 
when the world’s infrastructure 
and all its details seem infinitely 
large. We weave in and out of 
wide shadows cast by tall 
buildings, encounter the rich and 
varied products of human 
ingenuity alongside some of its 
most tragic and detrimental 
shortcomings. 

The walk across the 
Brooklyn Bridge has been a 
welcome reprieve from sidew’alks 
and stoplights through four long 
years of urban living. Though 
there are no trees, save for the 
logged, sawed, hammered, and 
walked upon, there is a view, 
affording me a sense of 
belonging that opens up the 
possibility of other places, as well 
as other spots of time. I become 
immanently aware that this is a 
seamless landscape, connected in 
every way w'ith the rest of the 
crust of the earth. Further west, 
it levels out into the Great Basin, 
with tallgrass prairies and sandhill 
cranes, then rises to the rumpled 
ridges and craggy peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains, sinking, 
beyond them, deep into slickrock 
canyons lined with cacti and 
coatimundi, eventually reaching 
the Pacific, where ocean laps upon 
sandy beaches and towering cliffs. 
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It’s a simple observation, yet remarkable when made 
from a place where walking on grass is a novelty, where 
stars are seldom seen through the light- and air-polluted 
skies, where a window that opens <jnto vegetation (not 
someone else’s window) can raise an apartment’s rent 
fifty dollars a month. 

From the high point on the span of the bridge you can 
see evidence that New York is a glacial landscape. It 
becomes topographically clear that Ix)ng Island is a 
terminal moraine, stretching east from my 
neighborhood out some 120 miles into the Atlantic, 
disconnected from Connecticut by the docile waters of 
the lx)ng Island Sound. Before the concrete came, my 
neighborhood at the base of the bridge was working 
farmland; before the glacier came, it was probably New 
Fngland lake bottom, or perhaps a collection ol 
summits from a younger Adirondack mountain range. 
Beneath the city’s steel and pavement, tunnels for A 
trains and pipes that bring Catskill water to our faucets, 
are layers of history—ancient seabeds, magma 
intrusions, skeletons of creatures deemed obsolete by 
evolutionary time. 

This pondering of the long view, whether our 
postulations prove accurate or nr)t, forges a link between 
individuals and the broader continuum of continental 
change and evolution. I stretch further back in time, 
try ing to imagine what the place might have looked like 
before our species existed, when life was limitcil to those 
that swam anil spawned in a lukewarm soupy sea. This 
mental yoga sends the feeling running all up and down 
my spine. I’m tickled and stunned by it, infused with a 
profound appreciation for everything, evcryu’hcre. All 
the filth, crime, anil clutter of the city dissolves and the 
feeling takes over. 

'Fhesc ephemeral epiphanies leave in their wake an 
inordinately profound sense of purpose and of place. 


Both terrifying and comforting, they grant us 
participation in the unfolding of the universe—our niche 
nestled somewhere between the cosmic combustion of 
super novas in space, the tectonic sliding and sticking of 
continental plates, and the gradual resurgence and 
subsidence of ice sheets and sea level over time. In the 
shadows of those big events, it’s somehow easier to 
appreciate that the land was here before us. And given 
how species have come and gone through the long ston; 
it seems likely that this place would survive us, too 
shoulil we fail to honor and respect what we’ve inherited 
fail to recognize that human life is just one strand of 
DNA inextricably intertwined in a double helix with the 
rest of the planet’s biodiversity. 

New’ York City is not wilderness in the sense of the Act 
or the land-use designation, but it is a place of pattern, 

of setdement, of human lives and landscape, together_ 

a place where grasses grow- up from cracks in the sidewalk 
and peregrine falcons nest in the eaves of tall buildings. 
Outside my apartment’s two windows, squirrels 
tightrope w'alk across powerlines, black-capped 
chickadees battle house finches for the feeder seed, and 
each autumn the Norway maple sprinkles golden leaves 
on everything under its wide umbrella. 

I guess those moments when w'e sense the true 
depth of history, the vast breadth of existence, can 
happen anyw’hcre if wc are open to the stories a place 
has to tell. Retracted into the ecology, the biogeography, 
the cosmology’ of landscape, w’e lose sight of our minute 
presence, perceive what transcends our dmid senses. We 
venture into the terra incognita mostly in mind, w’hile 
our bodies pause, stunned for a time. When the feeling 
finally lets go its grasp, the next breath draws w’ith it the 
daunting realization that the w'orld is vaster than your 
arms can reach, deeper that your mind can delve, more 
intricate than you could ever imagine. ♦ 
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BYWAYS 


Two Travel Poems 

EricMagrane 

1 . 

It starts in the stomach. 

Moves. Sits down 

In the throat. A sort of symmetry - 

a short climb in the desert, by the light 
of the sun, this time, 

and a man, singing to himself. 


All day, through Texas, 

I saw you. Your hands 
in your pockets, the scene 
static, black & white. A river 

not itself, 
but its sound 
which draws us 
to movement. 


An accumulation of firsts 
likewise, an accumulation of lasts: 

The abruptness of leaving: 

There’s snow here, I measure myself against it. 

And in some town 

a bus goes through, someone will get up, 
drink his coffee, and go to work. 

Between El Paso and Dallas, 
arrivals and departures. 

Between Memphis and Chicago, 
arrivals and departures. 

Between Cleaveland and New York, 
arrivals and departures. 


2 . 

By this time, the sounds of the highway 
permeate dreams. Cars head north 
out of the city, south into it. 

They travel as ideas travel, 
their drivers the shape of thought. 

The drivers’ faces - these I see - 
the colors in their eyes. 

Or, it is one driver - 

And his eyes change, and he changes. 

A lover can tell the quality of his lover’s sleep 
by listening to her breath. It comes 

as a form of knowledge, it comes 
like the light at the end of a day. 

It comes like these drivers, 
pushing through the night. 
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INSIDE 


Privacy, Patriarchy, and Politics: 
Home Spaces in Tehran 

Farhang Rouhani 

illustrations adapted by Shannon Monti 


Iran. Rarely does this country conjure images of idle 
consumption or free wheeling sexuality. Quite the 
contrary. And with reason. Since 1979, efforts to quell 
modernization along western lines have imposed strict 
politics on Iranian citizens. 'Hiese include the state policing 
of public spaces such as parks and commercial streets, 
but what is particularly striking is how and why these 
polidcs invade even the most private of spaces: the home. 

I lome spaces in Iran have been significantly rearranged 
in the twentieth century. It has been the focus of my 
doctoral research t(j examine the ways in w'hich “macro” 
policies are manifested spatially and socially in the Iranian 
home. I lere, 1 examine two aspects of state intervention 
in the Iranian home; the blueprints of gender relations 
and ihe policing of satellite television. 

Until the early twentieth century, the Iranian home was 
separated into male (hinw, outer) ami female {andunm^ 
inner) sections. 'Hie Pahlavi peritKl (192()s-I97()s) usheretl 
in “modernization” programs, however, which imiuced 
a restructuring of how ht)me spaces were arrangcil. 
Pahlavi-style apartments in Tehran no longer separated 
the home space by sex; instead, living spaces were shared 
by the sexes. I'urthermore, this transformation of the 
home space complicateil the Shi’i Muslim practice of 
ilifferentiati(»n between mahram (intimate family) anil na- 
Wiihram (distant relatives and strangers). The design of 


traditional Iranian homes allowed the woman to be 
“protected” from visitors. Within the modern 

Tehran home, preservation of this spatial differentiation 
has become problematic due to the increasing communal 





A VvOMM. 
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layout. Does this imply that cultural beliefs have been 
erased and gender relations have become equalized? 
Hardly. It would be misleading to translate the sharing 
of space as the equalization of power relations. What is 
not evidenced in the blueprints of the apartment are 
the allotted gender and public/private spaces. The central 
living room in the modern Tehran house plays the same 
nodal role as the courtyard in the traditional settings. 
That is, it operates as a central gateway between the 
public space of the street and the more private rooms 
fanning out from it. Spaces are reconfigured, but the 
power relations associated with them do not dissolve: 
they are abstracted. In essence, they are made invisible, 
rather than being obliterated. 

It is revealing to consider how social class enables, or 
complicates, the possibility of preserving more 
traditional beliefs and gendered spaces. By comparing 
tu'o traditional floor plans, it becomes evident that the 
separation of the sexes was historically much more 
feasible in the elaborate layout of the wealthy family 
home: the poorer the family, the smaller the size of the 
home and the few'er the number of rooms and 
courtyards for which to designate as private or public 
spaces. In modern Tehran, too, privacy remains a luxury 
much more easily attained by the middle to upper class 
than by the working class. Members of working class 
families often share different rooms in the same home, 
and frequently members of the extended family live in 
the same apartment. These differences are physically 
mapped over the social geography of Tehran, with 
affluent living spaces to the North and cramped, 
crowded housing to the South. The possibilities for 
gender stratification in gendered spaces are tlius tied at a 
basic level to social class positions. 

The mahramtna-mahram distinction (intimate family 
versus distant relatives and strangers) has been further 
challenged by changes in the external structural fiirm of 
the modern Tehran apartment. The modern 
phenomenon of high-rise apartments has essentially 





turned homes inside-out, signifying a dramatic shift from 
traditional, walled structures with interior, courtyard-facing 
window's, to vertically and horizontally stacked apartments 
with windows that face the streets. While high rises meet 
the needs of a rapidly growing urban population, they 
bring with them a decline in privacy. Neig)ibors draw closer 
on all sides, and as the eyes of the home turn outw'ards to 
the city outside, the outer w'orld gets a window in. 

VCTiile on the surface this transformation compromises 
household privacy, new adaptations to modern living 
act to reassert a sense of privacy. One feature that has 
survived the external transformation of homes is the 
surrounding street-level wall and gate. Most buildings 
can only be entered after the occupant has “buzzed” the 
visitor in. The use of this security technology enables 
families to retain some of the spatial practices tied to 
traditional religious beliefs and gendered social 
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ilistinctions. Family members can know exactly who is 
on the way in—intimate family member or stranger— 
and can then place themselves in particular public or 
private locations within the home. 

In acUlition to these structural changes in the layout 
and context of the home, shifting spatial relations are 
significantly tied to f)ther political, social, and cultural 
processes. My iloctoral fieldwork in Tehran in the spring 
and summer of 1999 documented how the use of satel¬ 
lite television is ver)' much a stKially differentiating experi¬ 
ence for families. Altht>ugh the television is placed within 
the shared space of the living room, the remote is gener¬ 
ally controlled by the fatlier, exemplifying the continua¬ 
tion of patriarchal pow’er relations within the home. My 
interviews with young men anti wtimen also revealetl a 
genilered distinction betw'een viewing preferences. Sports 
anti music programming was unanimously en)t)yetl, but 
while men tended to voice a preference for science (Dis¬ 
covery Channel) and news ((iNN, BHC) programming, 
the w'omcn tcndetl to prefer continuing serials anti dra¬ 
mas. dTiis distinction, I think, reveals that the use of 
satellite television in Tehran, as in any other society, is not 
simply placed over a blank slate, but that there are previ¬ 
ously existing genderetl social constructions t)f identity 
w'hich influence who receives access to what kintls of pro¬ 
gramming Considering the significance of access to na¬ 
tional, local, atul transnational sources of information for 
a burgeoning tlemocratic Sf)ciety such as the one being 
formed ttxlay in Iran, this differentiation of access can 
significantly support or even extend already existing un- 
et|ual gendered power relations. 

()ne of the most dnimatic conflicts w'ithin the twenti- 
eth-centur)' history' of Iranian state fomialion has been 
the policingof private spaces—the moral policingof the 
home. Satellite television has been one of the many tar¬ 
gets: the import, sale, and use t)f satellite tiishes have l)een 
prohibited since 1W4. Tlie clerical gwemment faction, led 
by the supreme religious leader Ali Khamenei, has consis¬ 
tently m:iintaineil that the policing of satellite television 


use is necessary to uphold the religious and moral integ¬ 
rity of the Islamic revolution. Superimposed on the 
abovementioned household conflicts over satellite televi¬ 
sion prognunming, then, are the state’s politically and re¬ 
ligiously motivated efforts to control its use. 

More recently, the emeiging liberal-refomiLst faction, backed 
by President Mohitmmad Kliatami, has atgued for the liber¬ 
alization of the home space, in order to prcjmote a more 
tlcmtxxttic stxicty. As a result of such reformist efforts, htjme 
searches have been scaled back in recent years, and p( )lice are 
now rec]uired to liave a warrant in order to search a private 
residence, ('urrently, the unwritten policy- on the rq^tion of 
satellite television use is that police will take action only when 
there is a neigjaborhfxxl complaint 

It would be all too easy to brush off the practice of 
watching satellite television as insignificant to national 
and transnational politics, but in light of the testimoni¬ 
als I heard tluring my interview's w'ith young Tehrani 
satellite T\^ users that becomes nearly impossible. I 
observed tw-o w-ays in which satellite telev'ision is being 
incorporated into people’s lives. One is through an 
increasing dedication to particular programs, for example- 
one young woman’s self-proclaimed obsession with T/je 
Bold and the Beanliful. The other is the presence of the 
satellite television as a common, though important, 
mitldle-class household item, equal, perhaps, to a toaster. 
So, while satellite dishes continue to be illegal, their use 
among middle-class Tehrani youth is considered so¬ 
cially appropriate and acceptable, if not necessarily de¬ 
sired equally by all. 

The Iranian state seeks to control the “private” home 
space precisely because the social impact of satellite tele¬ 
vision use is not contained there. We cannot, in the 
enil, carve out the home as a private space, disconnected 
from other social urban spaces. The connection betw'een 
the box in the living room and the rooftop, and from 
there to the whole ‘bold and beautiful’ w'orld, clearly 
affects social conduct and behaviors in public spaces as 
well. The regulation of public and private spaces and 
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the maintenance of the boundary betw'een is therefore 
of central importance to Iranian state formation, and 
the question of what is socially appropriate or desirable 
W'ithin each set of spaces becomes a significant challenge 
to the state. It is within this context that Baywatch, The 
Simpsons^ and the living room sofa are transformed into 
a realm of resistance. 

The politics of satellite television view'ing brings the 
contemporary’ middle-class Tehran home to the forefront 
of state politics. It has become not only a contested 
space in the process of Iranian state formation, but also 
a stage for the emergence of reconstituted gendered 
political identities. As the central site of these processes. 


the home is an arena in which the future of the Iranian 
state is being challenged and articulated. The policing 
of satellite television and the ensuing resistance thus 
encapsulates a pivotal moment in the modern history' 
of Iranian state formation. This is a moment which 
also disrupts and challenges the ways in which we more 
commonly think of the state as exclusively occurring in 
public spaces; of private spaces as devoid of politics; 
and of the boundary between the public and private as 
fixed or immutable. ♦ 

Khatib-Chahidi, j. 1993. Sexual prohibitions, shared 
space, and fictive marriages in Shi’ite Iran. 
In Women and Space, ed. Shirley Ardener. Berg: Oxford. 
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DIMENSIONS 


Night Lines 

photographs by Stuart Allen 



IH 


I am interested in the relationship between 
movement and place. We experience a 
landscape’s volume as we move within it - 
walking, swimming, crawling, biking, driving. 
The paths we make define our relationship to 
the land - trails, roads, contour lines, property 
lines. With this series of photographs I record 
brief acts of personal movement on film. Using 
long exposures and the light trail created by a 
handheld flashlight, I introduce the simple 
element of line into these photographic spaces. 

Photography demonstrates a remarkable 
ability to flatten space. These lines serve as a 
reminder of the third dimension. They become 
a shadow of personal experience, drawn in 
response to the topography and features of the 
landscape. In several cases, lines are created 
or reinterpreted by a force beyond my control. 
For example, in Line Drawn By A Creek, the 
flashlight was dropped into a flowing creek, 
allowing the moving water to determine the 
form of the line. When things work out, the 
landscape itself plays a role in the creation of 
the photograph. 


— Stuart Allen 









Rock Hopping Line, Cold Canyon, 1998 
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Lines Drawn Over Stones, 1998 
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Orchard Lines, 1998 
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Line Drawn By A Creek. 1998 
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Whom Do We Blame? 

Donella Meadows 


!/ ;irly this summer, long before the word “drought” 
was mentioned in the media, our household of farm¬ 
ers was ready to strangle the weather forecasters. “A gor¬ 
geous sunny day coming up,” they warble. “Another 
beeyootiful weekend!” To us that means a day of blis¬ 
tering sun, a beeyootiful weekend of irrigating. 

“City folk!” we mutter, as the forecasters burble on 
about sun and we prayed for rain. “They have no idea 
where their food comes from!” 

VC^e are only killing the messenger, and we know it. 
But we have to get mad at someone, so we pick the 
forecasters, especially Aarnooldd, the mechanized voice 
of the National Weather Service. Patiendy, 24 hours a 
day, Aarnooldd drones weather information on the litde 
dedicated weather radio in our kitchen, Bven in normal 
years we live anil work by those broailcasts. In a drought 
year, as the ponds sink and our mood darkens, we tune 
in several times a day, talk back to Aarnooldd, make 
jokes about him, yell at him. 

Aarnooldd’s computer-simulated accent makes him 
sound like a drunk Scandinavian. Pacing around the 
kitchen, sick of clouds that hover overhead and never 
release a drop, we make bitter fun of him. “For the 
('onnnecticutt Vaalley there is a seventty perrceent chance 
of raain except in Plaainfieidd, New I lampshiire, wheere 
the chance of raain is z.erroo.” “Scatttered 


thunderstorrms expeetted in alll areaas exceptt 
Plaainfieidd, New Hampshiirre.” 

In town drought may be a nuisance; you can’t wash 
j'our car or water your lawn. In the a)untry your livelihood 
and ftxKl supply and consciousness are intertuined with 
the land, and drought is sheer agony. Months and 
mondis of agony, as clouds roll in, thunderstorms play 
around us, and nothing falls from the sky. 

VCTien I’m not blaming Aarnooldd, I blame those 
clouds. Nowadays 1 ignore them, cut them cold, snub 
them with cynical anger. They’re not going to get my 
hopes up any more. Earlier 1 would coax them, as if 
they were a reluctant milk cow. “Come on, let down,” 
I’d plead. “You’ve got lots of water up there, and we 
need it so badly down here. Let go!” 

They do not let go. At best they spit a short, 
contemptuous dribble, not even enough to wet the soil 
under the trees. Our last rain big enough to reach the 
aquifers occurred on May 20. Even before that it was a 
dr)' spring. Every day we had to water the tiny, vulnerable 
seedlings. But the soil in the hayfields was still soaked 
from the winter meltoff, so the annual miracle of spring 
grass unfolded ahead of schedule, warmed by day after 
lengthening day of sun. 

By June the sun wasn’t just warm, it was searing, 
great for making hay, but once the bales were hauled off 
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the field, nothing grew back. The garden seedlings had 
sunk deep roots, but we still had to water them, because 
the deep soil was dry. Aarnooldd’s predictions of thirtty 
percent, fiftty percent, seventty percent chance of rain 
were driving us crazy. 

In early |uly the pastures went brown. Gritting our 
teeth, we began to feed out the first cut of hay, thinking 
if we could just get one soaker, the fields would recover, 
anti we might squeak out a second cut to get us through 
the winter. The ponds and brooks were lower than 
we’d ever seen. The trout died. Our overworked 
irrigation pump died. A violent storm came through, 
knocked down trees, and the power died, but all that 
sound and fun' dropped only a quarter inch of rain. 

The electricity outage meant we had to haul buckets 
of water from the depleted brook, but that gave the 
well a chance to recharge. We had been using it to water 
cows, horses, chickens, people, gardens. The water had 
turned cloudy and brown. I started catching drainwater 
from the sinks and dumping it on the flowers, for which 
we couldn’t spare irrigation water. We are practicing 
triage, watering only the crops that actively wilt, never 
watering anything really enough. The July raspberries 
were shriveled. The sweet corn rolled up its parched 
leaves and didn’t form ears. 

It’s hard to express a pain like this, one that unfolds 
so slowly, one that keeps you riding rollercoasters of 
dashetl hope. By now I’ve not only given up hope. I’m 
beginning to dredge up my darkest thoughts and to 
look around for something really worth blaming, 
someone closer to the problem than Aamoltld, someone 
to pound with the pent-up anguish I’ve been 
suppressing this whole long, hot summer. 

My darkest thoughts whisper to me that this isn’t a 
random bad year; it’s a portent of climate to come. 1 
look back through 27 years of farm records and see a 
trend of hotter, drier growing seasons. If this is global 
warming, it will not only go on like this, it will get 
worse. I couldn’t stand that. Watching a farm dry up is 


like watching a loved one die in extended agony. I can’t 
stand it. It would be better to move to the city and be 
heedless, enjoying the sunny days until the food supply 
stops.# 


In Memoriam 

Donella Meadows (1941-2001) was a pioneering 
environmental scientist and writer. She was best 
known to the world as the lead author of the 
international bestselling book. The Limits to 
Growth, which was published in 1972. The book, 
which reported on a study of long-term global 
trends in population, economics, and the 
environment, sold millions of copies and was 
translated into 28 languages. Twenty years later 
she published a follow-up study. Beyond the 
Limits (1992), with original coauthors Dennis 
Meadows and Jorgen Panders. 

Known as “Dana" to friends and colleagues, 
Dr. Meadows was a devoted teacher and scholar 
of environmental systems, ethics, and journalism 
to her students at Dartmouth College, where she 
taught for 29 years. Dr. Meadows also published 
“The Global Citizen," a bi-weekly column in which 
she expiored sustainability issues. In 1997 Dr. 
Meadows founded the Sustainability Institute, 
which she described as a ihink-do-tank." The 
institute combines cutting-edge research In global 
systems with practical demonstrations of 
sustainable living, including the development of an 
ecological village and organic farm In Hartland 
Four Corners, Vermont. 

The article “Whom Do We Blame" originally 
appeared in "The Global Citizen." 
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Hornsby Bond Wator Troatmont Plant Austin, Toxas 

Robin Doughty 


Above, on a different scale, 
it is the lifeline of 
Spain’s Guadalquavir. 

Green fringes loop tawny earth. 

Or Rhone’s Camargue—a stone’s 
throw from congealed garbage 
of Marseilles. 

It is a Flamingo Looking Glass. 

Long wet curlicues of mud 
coated with coral-skin make snakes. 

They slither beneath turtleshells of grass, 

dive under miniature forests, 
re-emerge in a hundred braided 
channels like Nebraska’s Platte. 

It is a Crane Meeting House. 

Sandhills from this sphere 
swing along a migration sliver, 
croaking Spring! Spring! 

Kearney’s wheatfolk lift their heads, 
ask, Can it be? It is ... a maze, 
jigsaw, mosquito hangout, 
haunt of biosolids engineers— 

the true shitkickers. 
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It is For the Birds! 


Among runnels, flood ridges, 
neap flats and brick-a-brack 
the flocks land. 

Birds skeeter, filch tiny lives from glue. 
Blue hocks on yellowlegs, 
manacles for brittle plovers, 
smudges on teal breasts: 
all shoving molasses 
for migration marathon 

It is Watershed To Another Season. 

Rivulets dribble from a blue pipe, 
bubble insects with bits of barbecue. 

Life on earth meets life in the city! 

This Dillo Dirt capital of the world chums 
effluent for godwits with cinnamon chests 
and orange tee-sip legs. 

Long pointed bills add solemnity. 

This is a serious place for 

Alcoholics in a Spume of Flat Lager. 
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Midnight Demolition 

Los Angeles and Dreams of New Urbanism 

Josh Stephens 


o nly in the West do cities lie flit on a nearly endless 
lanilscape. Clear of history, trees or concrete canyons 
that close in upon panoramic views as in older, leafier 
climes, they spread thinly over a nearly endless landscape. 
I'rom afar the lines blur henv’een the natural and the 
built, the human and the divine. I lumanity has created 
n<»thing larger. They are huge and they are new, so 
therefore they must be gomi, or so the thought goes. 

Only in old photos of fallow acreage f)r in the most 
vivid imaginations do all the possibilities, and the in¬ 
sensate results for which we have settled, come into 
focus. Despite the seeming permanence, and even in¬ 
evitability, of the buildings and streetscapes that give 
shape to the cities of the West, at every streetcorner a 
sign ought to read, “It didn’t have to be this way.” 

Imtire months pass in Southern California when no 
more than a high cloud interrupts the sky. Tlicsc arc the 
il.iys of agoraphobia. They carry the same vague sense 
of uncase, f)f diffused attention, as a party held in t>pen 
claylight. But at the eml of every day in the cities of too 
many one-story buihlings, night ushers in a new 
environment that makes it all seem a little less huge. 

I he sun dies and the panorama tlisappcars. 

I’d probably been sleeping for many hours, but my 
dream began at dusk. 
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I dreamt that I was driving on Sunset, or maybe San 
Vicente. It was quiet. Hveryone had gone into their 
homes, and all the noise of the city had fled around 
corners, into tree branches and out to sea. Cottonballs 
of fog perched atop streetlamps. I was driving away 
from the ocean, so the south lay to my right. I listened 
to the tires running along the pavement; they struck a 
small note in the city’s latent hum. A tree-lined median 
ran ilown the middle, where the red trolley once clanged. 
(I assume they clanged; I’ve never hearil one.) 

And I dreamt—of all things—of an apartment 
Cf)mplex on that street. I dreamt of long, quiet tw’o- 
story' buildings, L-shaped with shingles and shutters 
and weathered brick facades looking over the boulevard 
where, had it existed 100 years ago, horse-drawn carriages 
would have rolled. Wrought iron gates stood open, 
and beyond them Victorian d(x>rways and doors painted 
Charleston green hid the dwellings within. Shade trees 
touched the buildings’ eaves. 

1 wandered among courtyards and stone pathways. 
Flowers bloomed under the streedamps, insects strolled 
and butterflies fluttered by, as I suppose they always do 
in dreams. 1 felt running water, ami echoes of peacocks 
mewed through the mist. I half expected to spy Rdward 
Gorey characters hacking each other to pieces among 
hetiges and lily ponds. 
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Tlie buildings and courtyards and pathways repeated 
down the boulevard. As 1 strolled, the clouds lifted. It 
was very much nighttime, but 1 saw the sun still burning, 
like an eclipse in reverse, in the otherwise star-specked 
black sky. 

1 would have moved in that night. But I knew I was 
only dreaming, and there’s a difference betw^een places 
new to me and places that are truly new; It seemed far 
more like D)ndon, or some other fairy’-tale place that 
just happens to be real, than Southern California. It 
w’as a place in the wrong location. 

People in Ixis Angeles, if they are lucky, live in 
detached homes, some more commensurate w’ith the 
American dream than others. If they are not so lucky, 
they live in one of millions of nondescript apartment 
buildings like the one in w’hich 1 was actually sleeping 
when I dreamt my dream. These buildings have been 
awkw^ardly imposed on lots where houses once stood 
(and, before that, chaparral), as L.A. is perhaps the only 
city built upon its ow'n suburbs. For all the modes of 
living that history and intellect have devised, I ns Angeles 
affords only those options, and millions of 
permutations thereof. For no reason in particular—no 
reason that remotely relates to the physical environment 
or even American history'—those washing to live in a 
comfortable fantasy, in the very city' that trades most 
intimately with comfortable fantasy, must go elsewhere. 

On real nights in Los Angeles, dusk settles on an 
architecture of confusion. 

L.A., like all cities, suffers under the reality of its built 
environment. For all the opportunity and possibility 
that cities offer, the pattern of the streets and the shape 
of the structures fundamentally temper whatever 
freedom urban life offers. You can design worlds of 
fantasy and you may chase your dreams as far as you 
w’ant, so long as you don’t try' to find them in key 
gardens, Georgian apartments, or a log cabin; so long as 
you don’t seek them at the corner of Olympic and 


Sunset, or on the border between I lermosa Beach anti 
Bel Air. 

Only the truly great cidcs amount to much more 
than the sum of their of building materials. L.A.’s 
greatness derives only from sheer size: its particular 
arrangement of concrete, steel, and asphalt irrevocably 
spans hundreds of square miles from ocean to 
mountains to an ever-shifting eastern boundary 
somewhere in the indignant desert. While seashore 


... at the end of every day in the cities 
of too many one-story buildings, night 
ushers in a new environment that 
makes it all seem a little less huge,.. 


prevents it from building to the sunset, the metropolis 
spills ever eastw'ard, like a long smudge of ink draw'n 
from a well at the intersection of Wilshire and Santa 
Monica. 

Every new apartment, commercial strip, and 
imported palm tree sw'ays Los Angeles further into an 
archeology of modernist missteps. (VC'hat modernism 
often tries to deny is that I^vittow'n and the strip mall 
are every bit as modern as the Seagram building.) 
Disparate individual elements kindly called pasdche 
create only more confusion en masse. Thousanils upon 
thousands of structures and city blocks and 
neighborhoods with little internal logic form a 
metropolis that finds order only at night, if at all, only 
as a sea of pinpoints on a uniform plane of black. 

If this is anyone’s dream—and I’m not sure that it 
is—it is not mine. And if it does belong to someone. 
I’m sorry that he or she got there first. The West is still 
a land rush, and prospectors pump out every' last drop 
of vacancy. The land is both the object and the prize. 
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and winners do what they please. Modernism builds 
almost as much on know ledge as it docs on land, and 
I..A. could have followed the examples of any\xhcrc 
from f^airo to (istaad. Ikit in following none of them, 
it learned from—and improvetl upon—nothing. 
Rather, it took American individualism at its face value. 
It invented a new form, and from its incorrigible model, 
the rest of the West has developed. I..A. took nature’s 
bounty ami w'asted. l ivery other city in the West has 
imitateil it. 

'I'he Brentw'ooil Countr)' (ilub occupies a blank spot 
in the terrain, a spot blank save for finely mowed grass, 
some trees, anil a piece of paper Ix-aring the club charter, 
(iharged with maintaining the sanctity of its plot, the 
club’s board of trustees ensures that cars w'ill drive by 
for eternity w hile nearly virgin soil interrupts the streets 
and sprawl. That charter—which preserves golf for all 
members wh(» seek it—ensures that for nearly a mile of 
San V'icentc street front, the club’s chain-link fence and a 
ilusty row of eucalyptus trees imprison the outside 
w'orld. Cars pass, but they cannot make right-haml 
turns; joggers cast glances through the fence, but their 
eyes fall only i>n fairways. 

At its inception, the club was just another far-flung 
flelil along a lonely trolley line, but since then it has 
exerted a negative influence: by its presence alone, 
nothing else can be built. A curious, if inailvertent, 
means of preserving open space, it controls acreage 
without pavement or concrete or zoning ilebatcs. It 
contre )ls acreage < )n which architecture will never intrude. 
Though a country club occupies vacant laml, the laml 
still is no freer than that lying below'a shopping mall. It 
is tantalizing, but ultimately distant, and in the end, it is 
prol)ably better off. In I..A. any alternative to humireds 
of acres of cut grass carries a far more ghastly ring than 
even the elitism of the golfing rich. 

Hut f<ir all its presence, the Brentwood Countr)’ Club 
exists not by virtue of concrete and steel but on paper 
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only, a paper no less physically flimsy than a blueprint or 
a sketch, but more than powerful enough to keep most 
alien dreams at bay. Yet on top of Brentw’ood’s fairw'ays, 
my ilream placctl those apartments. It wrestled all night 
long with that charter for the right to build something 
special. The charter w on; when I woke, the complex 
was gone. 

Hven on the Pacific shore w'hcrc we ran out of land— 
the ver)’ place where America lost its footing, turned 
around, looked back, and began to reinvent itself in a 
million insubstantial ways—it still needeil an 
infrastructure on which to base the fantasy. Major battles 
in the w'ar between image and verit)’ still rage in I^)S 
Angeles. 

But the problem with architecture—even, or especially, 
in I,.A.—is that it does not spring unfettered from the 
artistic mind like w’ords pecked out into an intelligible 
stream. Architecture is the art of logistics as much as of 
aesthetics. Its mixed media comprise funding, zoning, 
anil the buildable lot. Its challenge is addressing unique 
plots of land in an otherw'isc replicable world to produce 
a unique work—l)e it art, a vernacular gem, or something 
else beyond polite tlcfinition: something ugly, dreadful, 
anil vague. 

Despite the increasingly quaint connotation of brick 
anil mortar, the fundamental problem with architecture 
is that, because its realizati()n requires a unique presence 
in the world, it is nothing until it is built. Drawings are 
the easy part, but sketches on paper will not save the 
world. In the age of both mechanical and electronic 
reproduction, only architecture remains unique; only 
architecture eludes the common dreamer, Castles on 
paper are even more ephemeral than those made of 
sand; blueprints are just tw'o-dimensional dreams. But 
once constructed, discussion is nearly pointless. C^nce 
building exists, the most anyone can really say is, “Tliere 
it is.” 


A true revolution cannot flourish in lx)S Angeles 
because there is too much here already. (The original 
unreal cities—Paris, lamdon, Vienna, Alexandria— 
remain intact because, as it turns out, we like how diey 
did it the first time.) Too much erupted in that 
disastrous epoch between the demise of history and 
the still impending realization of what modernism has 
tmly wTought. Tlie preciousness of land and the power 
of the structure in space become clear only in retnispect. 

We in Lx)s Angeles live under the architectural 
afterthoughts of small-time developers and narrow¬ 
minded zoning ordinances. If Paris proves that 
grandeur can stand for hundreds of years, L.A. proves 
that mediocrit)’ can too. Someone just put up a half- 
dozen modern office buildings along the freeway. They 
stand next to an off-ramp, and I do not think the 
developers intend to dynamite them any time soon. 
Since Southern California emerged from the aboriginal 
Pacific nothing had stood there, but now' the new 
buildings w’ill forever cast shadows. Those shadows 
prove that, somew'here betw'een the Parthenon and 
Ghery’s Guggenheim, even bad architecture can endure. 
They and all other buildings like them claim the land 
with far greater brutality than the homesteaders, ranchers, 
and pioneers w'ho first founded our cities w'ith 
fenceposts, rough maps, and savage diplomacy. 

Every’ new structure is an opportunity' missed, a regret 
lying in wait. Bad books get shelved deep in the 
basement while more paper is printed for worthier 
works. Nightmares disappear w'ith a shudder and a 
poof But bad design persists, cormpting the land upon 
w'hich it sits. 

Generations not long ago expected that cities w'ould 
ilecay under a nonspecific brow'n fog, anil that 
humankind w'ould go much the same way. The 
naysayers planned for a future in which modern life 
would end in a pile of rubble. Yet today, cities perhaps 
better off deail live on, and new generations tug at their 
bricks. 


Even in Iz>s Angeles, even in the 21st century ... 
fragments upon ruins ... still keeping at bay the 
regenerative urge. 

I drcamcti again. 

Again, I w'as driving. I headed up one of the canyons; 
maybe Coldw'ater or Laurel, but probably Mandeville— 
inscrutable and, quite literally, the deepest feature of 
American urban topography. The F.mpire State Building 
could topple into Mandeville w'ithout a trace. 

I drove up into the canyon, and far up the winding 
road I came upon a rise, near the mountains’ crest, where 
houses should have been spread among scrub brush. 
But instead of houses, 1 found nestled in the canyon a 
town square, with stores and apartments and various 
permutations of daily life. Pedestrians strolled a 
neighborhood that is supposed to support no life 
beyond bedrooms and backyards. 

Barely five miles away. Century City' turns everything 
inside-out. Office buildings retreat from the sidewalks. 


anti entry is gained mainly from unilerground garages. 
The shopping center is sunk underground and the 
stores and restaurants all face each other around a marble 
courtyard. A phalanx of concrete protects the square- 
block mall from the busy boulevards around it, and 
again, all the shops face in. They are walls unto 
themselves. It has all the charm of an edge city, droppetl 
unceremoniously into the center of town. 

But up in the mountains, in my city block, I fount! a 
different inside-out. It was more like outside-in, becau.se 


The problem with arcbitecture^-everiy 
or especiallyy in L.A.—is that it does not 
spring unfettered from the artistic mind 
like words pecked out into an 
intelligible stream. 
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the miikllc of the block offered the most freedom. 
Bisecteil by narrow perpendicular streets, the block was 
cut into four corners, each offering facades that st(x>d 
catty-corner to each other and faced both the street and 
the courtyard at the same time. In the middle was a 
garden with trees and a fountain or a monument to 
something. 

In truth I cannot credit my subcf)nscious for 
c<>nceiving of its design because it looked more or less 
like the blocks that I once visited in Savannah, Georgia. 
All I ilitl was ding it 2,(K)0 miles out of its native element 
and endowetl it with a much better view. Surreal, 
perhaps, but then again, there’s no such thing as a native 
element. Savannah’s contrast with I a^)s Angeles marks 
nothing more than an artificial tradeoff berueen an 
achingly hospitable configuration of buildings and 
streets and the rough beauty of a city that has more 
mountains, ocean, and open space than it can handle. 
Savannah built elegance from a swamp. L.A. builds 
mediocrity in paradise. 

1 love L.A., but the places 1 most want to visit here 
simply do not exist. 

I aist time I checked, architecture was not incapable of 
ilcsigning such places (it lias even pn wed eminently capable 
of buililing non-places). A town square with commercial 
btiililings anti a key gartlen needs f)nly a dozen lines drawn 
at rigltt angles. V'ictorian row houses require similar efforts, 
though I tio not know whether peacocks can surv’ivc in a 
Nfetliterrancan climate. Hut the right people just haven’t 
tried, or at least they haven’t succccilcd. 

The shades of pink anti orange and red that descend 
on rntnlcrn I ..A. would fall no less sweetly on a different 


built environment. I can think of nt) getjgraphic reason 
why the Santa Monica Mountains cannot house town 
squares or pocket parks or townhomes rising above 
storefrtjnts. So I keep thinking. But try as it might to 
leave its mark on the land, my imagination can fill in the 
black spaces only under the spell of sleep. 

We marvel at nature anti we marvel at architecture, 
but rarely can we marvel at bt)th at once. We marvel at 
our cities, at their products, ant! at a tew choice spatial 
moments in them, but we are trained nt)t tt) think abttut 
the consequences, possibilities, or responsibilities that 
each urban element bears. Mandeville is just a canyon 
now, an accident of nature. With the right dream 
attachcti, it coultl be a miracle. 

My fantasy—the dream I still dream when 1 am 
awake—is simple, really. I’d like to be able to walk tjut 
of a storefront on tme street, turn a corner, walk into 
another storefront on a perpendicular street, buy a 
pomegranate, a jackhammer, or a ladies Home Jounial, 
and then ascend to another apartment. I’d like a sidewalk 
cafe, a front porch on a narrow street, or maybe just a 
parking lot behind, rather than in front of, a strip mall. 
From dreams to paper to money to land. 

F'or now, the dreams still wander. They tear down 
buildings and construct new ones. They go back in 
time to change the course of the city’s growth and they 
skip foru’ard to witness a new world at dawn. They 
smile at how life might be within four different walls. 
They fly across the cityscape on freeways and fairies’ 
wings. And some bright day, they might even draw 
pictures and trace lines. 

But they have yet to find a plot. ♦ 
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MAPPED 


Geographica Poetica 

Visual Poetry by Carol Stetser 


w. take maps for granted. Accurate highway 
maps can be purchased at any roadside gas 
station. Street maps of cities in exotic foreign 
countries are readily available to tourists in guide 
books. The Forest Service, a government agency, 
can provide topographical maps for hikers and 
hunters. But as recently as World War II vast 
expanses of the earth's surface had never been 
adequately surveyed. Today, the technology of 
satellite imaging has filled in all the blank spaces 
of “Terra Incognita." 

People have been making maps for thousands 
of years. The earliest maps from Babylon and 
Egypt defined property boundaries. The Roman 
Empire produced itinerary or road maps. Medi¬ 
eval maps defined Christendom depicting the 
location of Paradise and where man lived before 
the Flood. Sea charts from the Age of Exploration 
recorded rhumb lines to transport ships for trade 
or conquest. Today rockets launch probes to map 
the galaxies of “outer space.” 

Maps reveal the culture, politics, and values of 
those who make and use them. Before 
cartography became a precise science, 
mapmakers filled the large empty spaces of 
unknown territories with exotic fauna, mythological 
creatures, and allegorical figures. Borders were 
decorated with Biblical scenes or Greek deities, 
local landmarks and customs, dress styles of 
inhabitants, city plans, instruments for navigation 


and land surveys. A map was more than a 
destination guide for the traveler; it became a 
provider of information, an encyclopedia. 

The Geographica Poetica is influenced by 
Stabo as well as Ptolemy. The Greek Stabo 
believed geography to be a science derived from 
philosophy and developed by the philosophers. 
Later, Ptolemy defined geography as “a 
representation in picture of the whole known 
world together with the phenomena which are 
contained therein.” Maps reflect how we see the 
world and how we see ourselves. The same can be 
said about language. 

There are many blanks in our knowledge of 
language and writing. What are the meanings of 
the symbolical images portrayed in pictographs? 
When and where was cuneiform invented? What 
are the origins of the Elamite script, hieroglyphic 
writing. Mayan glyphs, Chinese ideographs? 

What language did the Cretan people speak and 
what did they call themselves? How did 
alphabets arise, and who created the first system 
or writing? We have successfully mapped the 
surface of the earth but we have been unable to 
decipher the scripts of many ancient peoples who 
once lived here. Even the origin of the alphabet 
that we use daily to communicate with each other 
is shrouded in controversy and mystery. 

Language holds a nation together but it also 
enables us to learn about other peoples and 




world map 


countries. Wo share our present lives through 
language and wo loam about the past through 
written records. Languages are thus pathways 
through space and time. But language also 
confines our world. What language wo speak 
dotorminos how wo think, how wo perceive and 


understand the world around us. The twentieth 
century linguist Benjamin Lee Whorf said that the 
language we learn profoundly shapes the universe 
we can imagine. Wo must somehow transcend our 
native language to be able to see the world as it is. 
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